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ON THE CHERWELL 


MAny a summer visitor to Oxford has pleasant 
memories of the little stream winding with its 
many branches amid Magdalen Walks, and then on 
to Christ Church Meadow, and so to the Isis, On 
sunny afternoons, especially during the time the 
Eights are practising for the world-renowned boat- 
tace, you may see boatload after boatload of fair visi- 
tors, decked in all the colours of the rainbow, pulled 
by no less bright-hued collegians, proceeding up the 
Cherwell to Magdalen, there to hear the afternoon 
service chanted by the famous choir; and then 
returning in the cool evening in time to see the 
second and higher division of the Eights. The 
’Varsity pronounces it Charwell ; the town, I believe, 
Cherwell, as it is spelt. I don’t know whence the 
distinction arose, nor what was the origin of the 
name, 

Oxford weather, even in the summer term, is 
fickle, and this summer was more than usually 
cold ; so it was quite late in the term that I con- 
ceived the idea of passing the afternoon in my 
favourite manner, by taking a punt, and proceeding 
at my leisure up the Cherwell until I found a 
shady spot where I could moor my roomy craft 
and doze away the sultry hours with a book. This 
is a very favourite way of spending a hot afternoon 
at Oxford, and on such days every nook of the 
Cherwell has its occupants, who stare lazily at the 
passing boats. Now every one knows, I presume, 
that a punt is a flat-bottomed boat of heavy struc- 
ture, propelled, even when the performer is skilful, 
but slowly, by means of a long pole. <A long pole 
I say advisedly, for narrow as is the Cherwell, its 
depth in some parts is considerably over twelve 
feet, These punts, common enough on every orna- 
mental water, and used for fishing, are at Oxford 
provided with sundry large and small cushions, the 
former of which are termed beds, and are exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 

We are very gregarious at Oxford, and do every- 
thing by pairs if possible, though we do not carry 
the thing so far as we did at my old school, where 
we thought little of the status of any one who went 


alone even a yard beyond the school-gates. This 
was very trying for new boys, unless they at once 
chummed together. I remember now what an un- 
pleasant ordeal it was to go to football alone, con- 
scious of the sneers and scrutinising glances of the 
fifty or so pairs of boys whom I met or passed. So, 
to return to the ‘city of bells, as we, annoyed by the 
constant clanging, used to call it, I lounge off to a 
chum of mine, generally nicknamed Tiny, whom I 
find commencing lunch with no very clear ideas as 
| to the afternoon. Him little loath I press into the 
| service ; and after joining him at his meal, we get 
| into flannels, and set off a little before two for 
| Salter’s Raft. This is earlier than we usually begin 
the afternoon’s amusement in Oxford ; but since the 
day is very hot, there will be a corresponding 
demand for punts, of which the supply, as they are 
only wanted in summer, is rather limited. As it 
is, there is only one left, and that has but one 
bed ; so I make a raid on the interior of the barge, 
and after some altercation with Salter’s men, by 
judicious outlay, carry off in triumph a brand-new 
bed and a couple of rather frowzy cushions. Thus 
equipped, Tiny, who is an accomplished puntsman, 
takes the pole, and we slowly glide down the river 
with the current. 

The Cherwell runs into the Isis only about a 
hundred yards below Salter’s Raft, and just at the 
bottom of the line of college barges which every 
visitor to Oxford must remember so well. They 
look gay enough to-day in the sunshine. The 
’Varsity barge has its line of flags hoisted; and Oriel, 
the low barge with the oval windows, has hauled 
up its flag, so I suppose its regatta is on to-day. 
College regattas are not very amusing except to 
those engaged in them ; so we shall not be tempted 
to stop. Now we are turning out of the Isis by 
Queen’s barge, and entering the Cherwell. Tiny 
will have to mind what he is about here, for the 
hole is hardly fathomable by the twelve-foot pole. 
I know no greater luxury than lying on your back 
on the cushions in the forepart of a punt, while a 
friend lazily shoves you along, and the water at 
each stroke plashes gently beneath your head. On 
our left now we are passing the walks round Christ 
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Church Meadow ; and if you stand up you can see 
Merton Tower, tall and massive, and just under- 
neath it the walk called, I believe, the Dead Man’s 
Walk. 

It is rather early, and we have the river pretty 
well to ourselves. By three o’clock there will be 
bustle enough upon it, The only boat in sight is 
a punt ahead, which disappears round each corner, 
and then appears again before us in the straight 
reaches, the white jersey of its propeller glimmering 
through the overhanging branches as he stands 
upright in the stern. 

There on his usual seat is the good-humoured 
old Humane Society’s man, with his punt moored 
against the wall, and the life-buoy hanging on its 
post. They have some work now and then on the 
Isis, but most men can manage to swim out of the 
narrow Cherwell. To the right up there across 
one field is the Christ Church cricket-ground, 
whither half-a-dozen men are crossing the ferry 
to pitch the wickets for ‘practice.’ And s0, 
leaving the cricket-ground behind, we glide past 
the Botanical Gardens on our left, and as we turn 
the corner see the superb tower of Magdalen and 
the fine bridge beneath it. On the top of Mag- 
dalen Tower, as I daresay you know, the choir sing 
a carol on the first of May at daybreak; while, 
according to the same immemorial custom, the 
town’s-people, or rather the boys, at the foot of the 
tower, try to drown the sound by blowing peculiar 
horns, which make night hideous, a week before. 
They beat the bounds too in Oxford on some day in 
May; and mightily was I astounded when I first 
saw our usually quiet quadrangle invaded by a 
troop of small boys with willow-wands, and headed 
by some parish dignitary who led them in a lusty 
cheer, while generously disposed men threw gifts 
out of window for them, chiefly consisting of 
oranges, but including also a well-worn box-hat and 
a remnant of a coal-scuttle. 

But to return to the Cherwell and Magdalen 
Bridge, under whose cool shade we glide to the 
music of the pole rattling among the pebbles in the 
shallows. Now we have the shady walks of Mag- 
dalen on our left, whose overhanging trees darken 
the quiet water. We are pretty well at our 
voyage’s end now, for here is a convenient place 
to anchor, where we can fasten our painter to an 
old tree, whose trunk reaches nearly across the 
stream. There, now we stick our pole firmly in 
the mud, to prevent the stern swinging across the 
stream, and with a bed and cushion apiece, settle 
ourselves at either end of our spacious vessel. My 
friend lights up, and we proceed to lazily dip into 
our books. Mine is ‘Stretton,’ a great favourite, 
which I have already once got through. Tiny, 
who is in for ‘ Mods’ (as we call the ‘ First Public 
Examination’ of the Dons) this term, is beginning 
to doze over a Demosthenes. But we are both 
aroused from our day-dreams by the increased 
bustle and hum, and I turn on my side to watch 
the passing boats, which are so close upon one 
another that they form a regular procession. Here 


is something really gorgeous coming up ; a couple 
of men in canoes, their coats a bright magenta, 
their caps black and white; that is the uniform 
of Magdalen, and they are probably going up to 
their tennis-ground, which is near the river higher 
up. If you were to climb up the bank on our 
left you would see the new buildings of Mag- 
dalen; but as they are very ugly I don’t think that 
they would repay the trouble. Now the stream 
has become a regular highway ; fleets of canoes with 
noisy occupants, running one another down both 
literally and metaphorically ; punts move along 
slowly, sometimes with two puntsmen, now with 
one, while his companion lies in the forepart 
reading, whose attention—which is not even dis- 
tracted by the bumps with which ever and anon 
the punt is run aground—is pretty clear proof that 
his book is not a Demosthenes. It is amusing to 
watch the various fashions of punting which men 
adopt. Some shove from the bows, standing still, 
and pushing first on one side and then on the 
other; but this is an inferior plan, and declares the 
novice at once. The professional punter, standing 
about the middle, pushes on one side only, and 
walks up and down, as the ancient galley-slaves did 
with their oars. But most undergraduates stand 
in the stern and push on the right side only ; and 
this plan, by which, with a little practice, a fair 
rate of speed can be attained, is the one most com- 
monly observed. And here come whiffs and pairs, 
and even an adventurous four-oar, which seems 
determined to bark all the trees and knock down 
all the imbedded punt poles, thus earning the deep 
anathemas of my friend Tiny, who objects to having 
a volume of water dashed over his Demosthenes, 
dry, albeit, though he finds the arguments of the De 
Corond. Here too is a double canoe, to hold two 
men, driven along at a good rate with paddles 
made like those of the Indians, with a blade only 
at one end. It is, I believe, the only one of this 
description at Oxford. Dhingies too are here in 
crowds, sculling-boats made to hold a coxswain ; in 
fact, only one description of craft with which I am 
acquainted is not here, and that is the wicker 
coracle so well known on the Severn, but which 
I have never seen on Isis, Some come on with 
shout and laughter, echoing beneath the trees ; 
some glide noiselessly up to us; but when I hear 
a little extra uproar, I know that a squadron of 
canoes is coming round the corner. 

But see, here is indeed a stout craft, and stout it 
ought to be, for precious, at Oxford of all places, is 
the freight it contains. By their blue coats worked 
with the cardinal’s hat we may know the rowers 
for Christ Church men; but those in the stern, for 
there are two of them, to what college do they 
belong? Their colours are pink and blue. To 
none but Mr Tennyson’s : 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


I am sure that if the softer sex knew how they 
were appreciated at Oxford, they would flock 
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thither at once. You cannot conceive with what 
envious glances we look on the men in attendance 
on them ; with what eagerness we listen, feeling 
ourselves for the moment such outsiders, for the 
silvery voice and merry laugh, as the bulky old 
pair-oar comes, under their guidance, into collision 
with the stump of a tree, or the punt of a man who 
has done everything except upset it in his frantic 
attempts to get out of the way of their sinuous 
charge, and who, when they have passed, feels like 
the clumsy adorer who has torn his angel’s dress 
in the waltz. There are several boatloads of the 
said angels passing up, for it is the heart of the 
summer term, and wherever they come the shout- 
ing is stilled, and men lying apparently-asleep in 
the bottoms of boats, rise up and gaze after their 
retreating figures as the bright colours gleam in 
patches on the dark over-arched water. 

It is very pleasant here. The sun glints here 
and there through the trees, and falls in fantastic 
spots of light on the stream; and the laughter and 
voices come through the sultry air, mingled with 
the distant notes of the band playing in St John’s 
Gardens, The water is quieter now, and free from 
boats, the upward stream of which has ceased, and 
will soon begin to dribble down again more slowly, 
as the receding men hasten home to get there before 
dinner-hour. Close to us in a canoe is a man, by 
his black coat bound with yellow, of Brasenose, 
deeply immersed in a yellow-backed novel, with 
his knees higher than his head as he reclines in his 
frail vessel. Once when I was doing just the same 
thing on the Severn in my school-days, the canoe 
floated sideways on to a post, capsized, and turned 
me into six feet of water. I soon got out again, 
and was very proud afterwards of the presence of 
mind which enabled me to hold on to the book and 
thus preserve it. I paddled a little more swiftly 
down to the old schools, to get a change and a drop 
of something hot at the tuck shop, which drop 
was more comforting because contraband. 

But Tiny is getting tired of his work, and un- 
mooring us, shoves me, reclining at my ease, up 
the now quiet stream. Nothing passes us, but we 
meet many boats returning, for the tide has turned 
homeward. We reach the light wooden bridge 
where the stream divides, the left-hand branch 
leading to the Magdalen private water and to 
sundry mills ; the other to the renowned Parson’s 
bathing-place, nearly a mile farther up. Across 
the low fields on our right we can see the queer 
little church called generally the ‘ Rabbit,’ because 
of a comical resemblance in shape to that animal, 
the squat tower at one end representing the head, 
while a sort of chimney at the other does duty for 
the cocked-up tail. I jump up as a sudden splash- 
ing, followed by a roar of laughter, arises just in 
front. An unfortunate man in a punt, apparently 
trying his hand for the first time, has first lost the 

le, by leaving it sticking in the mud, and then 

is balance ; and is now, amid much concealed and 
unconcealed amusement, wading, a miserable sight 
indeed, to shore. Pleasant as the Cherwell is in 
other respects, its waters are not over-clean ; and 
the thick, ill-smelling mud which caused his mis- 
fortune now makes his companions refuse to re- 
ceive him again into their craft; and it is only 
after much supplication and a little cursory con- 
versation also that they are prevailed upon to put 
him across on to the Magdalen side, that he may 


run home ; a favour rendered ungracious by the 
loud demonstrations of disgust and signs of affected 
faintness in which they indulge in the funny 
manner of undergraduates on such occasions. But 
we must be returning ourselves ; for now the bells 
of several colleges are heard faintly in the distance 
ringing for chapel, and announce the near approach 
of five o'clock. Just in front of us is another punt 
whose occupant seems to wish to share the bath we 
have just witnessed. All his efforts only have the 
effect of causing his boat to describe a circle on its 
own axis every four or five yards. How in the 
world he got up so far puzzles me; while as to 
his prospects of speedy return, Tiny benevolently 
observes : ‘ Ah, I should think he'll get back in time 
for the Long. Still he appears to be of a sporting 
temperament, for when a large water-rat appears 
he shies his pole at it; and then, having thrown 
away his last hope, appears inclined to plunge in 
after it. We, however, gain his gratitude by punt- 
ing back and restoring it to him. No doubt by the 
time he reaches Salter’s, practice will have brought 
him nearer perfection. hen we reach Magdalen 
Bridge, we are assailed by offers from very small 
boys to take our punts home for us: it strikes us 
that they will find an easy prey in our friend 
behind. As we pass under the bridge, a college 
drag, with its three horses abreast and freight of 
flannelled cricketers, passes over it, returning from 
the Cowley grounds. Weare too early for the London 
coach which started this summer, and whose arrival 
to the moment every other evening, has become a 
feature and excitement of Oxford life. So we pass 
on till we come to Christ Church ferry, where we 
get into water too deep for our pole, and have to 
wait till we drift in to the shallower water under 
the meadow wall. The Isis is gay with boats when 
we emerge on it; the New Eight paddle by in 
their purplish coats bound with orange, the water 
tossing from their oar-blades as they feather, looking 
in the sunset like silver in a sea of gold. But sta 
a moment; let us hold on to the Christ Chure 
barge, for I see a canoe race is just going to start, 
and that is always fun. There, half at least 
have upset in getting their boats into the water, 
and some of them are swimming and pushing 
their craft before them ; some are striving to get in 
again; futilely, as a rule, since the canoes turn 
over like floating barrels and duck them again and 
again. One I see, mounting at the end, has got 
astride of his, and is paddling along with both legs ||; 
in the water. But while he and his swimming || 
companions are struggling, the more fortunate ones 
who have not been upset have arrived at the mid- 
goal, a tree on the shore, have pulled their canoes 
round it, got them in again, not all with the same 
luck as before, and have raced back ; two alone, the 
first and second, coming in unducked. But since 
the prize is small and the day very hot, I don’t 
pry that the others have had much the worst 
of it. 

Come along now, or we shall be late for hall. 
This last bit against the current is hard work ; and 
men lying under the awnings of the various barges 
glance with amusement at our struggles. But 
Tiny’s skill is too much for the current, and his 
way of handling the pole gains approval from the 
bargemen. So we get to Salter’s safely, and 
disembarking, thread our way swiftly through the 
crowds that are hastening up the Long Walk. Tiny 
is grumbling that he has done no reading hardly, 
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and most unjustly blames me. Still, as I think that 
he will get through, I don’t overburden him with 
commiseration, but make off to my rooms to 
change, well content with my lazy afternoon. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF ROME, 


Ir is now beginning to be well understood that 
fairy tales and other thrilling narratives which 
entrance and serve to cultivate the imagination 
of children, are for the most part of no particular 
country, but prevail nearly everywhere. Stories, 
for instance, such as Cinderella, the Seven League 
Boots, Beauty and the Beast, and Jack and the 
Beanstalk, are told to children in almost all the 
languages of Europe. Who invented these stories, 
or how long they have existed, no one can explain. 
They may be thousands of years old, and yet to 
every new generation they are as fresh as in the 
days of yore. What Grimm did for the history of 
old legends in Germany has just been effected by 
Miss Busk for Italy by her work on The Folk-lore of 
Rome. 

In the process of collecting the materials for this 
amusing work, the author had many difficulties to 
encounter, not a few of which arose from the pride 
and independence of the Roman peasantry. In 
spite of all obstructions, however, she persevered 
in her task, and finally accomplished it, dividing 
the stories which she collected into four categories : 
first Favole, fairy tales proper; then Esempj, 
stories in which some moral is conveyed; then 
ghost and treasure stories and traditions of old 
families ; and finally Ciarpe, a word for which we 
have no exact equivalent in our language, but 
which means gossiping stories, tales of simple 
folks, and of the mistakes which their simplicity 
leads them into. 

In the class of Favole, the first story, ‘ Filagra- 
nata,’ with its ever-recurring refrain of, 


‘ Filagranata, so fair, so fair, 
Unloose thy tresses of golden hair, 
I, thy old grandmother, am here,’ 


has, as Miss Busk points out, items which are to be 
found in the fairy tales of almost every language. 
It opens in the same manner as many of the Norse 
tales do: the orange and pomegranate, the trowel, 
comb, and jar of oil which figure in it are frequent 
concomitants in the West Highland tales, as are 
also the birds ; and the kiss which was so nearly 
fatal to poor Filagranata’s prospects, occurs with 
the same result of forgetfulness in the traditionary 
tales of every country in Europe. 

Then we have our old acquaintance Cinderella 
and hosts of others, among which the favourite 
fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast recurs in many 
forms. 

These stories, of which the Dark King is one, 
have little or none of the heroic element which 
is found so plentifully in the Norse, German, and 
Breton fairy tales ; neither do they deal much in 
horrors; and the wild men so often to be met with 
in the Teutonic legends are almost unknown, 


Next in order to the fairy tales proper come the 
Esempj, of which the first seven legends relate to 
our Saviour and to what He did and said when 
He wandered about among men upon the earth, 
These produce, from the homely familiarity of their 
details, a curious impression upon the mind, as 
when we are told in one that St Peter was a great 
eater, and in another have Death familiarly, even 
jauntily personified as Mrs Death; the good lady, 
still more to set us at our ease, being represented 
at such pleasant gambols as climbing up a fig-tree 
and sticking fast there. 

Then follow tales in which St Anthony, St 
Theodora, St Vincent, St Philip, and a whole host 
of other canonised individuals figure. Padre 
Filippo, we are told, went one evening to the 
house where a certain Cardinal Gastaldi, who was 
very fond of society, was enjoying himself. Going 
into an empty room, he asked that the cardinal 
might be sent to him, and when he entered, ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘ Your Eminence ; come to this 
window ; I have something to shew you.” 

The cardinal came to the window as he was 
desired, and looked out, but instead of the houses, 
he saw pandemonium opened and all the souls in 
the flames; a great serpent was wriggling in and 
out among them, biting them, and in the midst 
was a gilt cardinal’s chair. 

‘Who is that chair for?’ quoth His Eminence, 
who for once felt no ambition for the chief seat in 
the synagogue. 

‘For you,’ responded Father Filippo. 

‘What must I do to escape it?’ exclaimed the 
conscience-stricken man. Upon which Padre 
Filippo read him a lecture upon penitence and 
amendment of life; by which it is comforting to 
read that he profited, and turning over a new leaf, 
became as devout as he had been heretofore 
profane, 

One day the same Padre Filippo, who is a very 
favourite saint with the Roman people, was walk- 
ing through the streets, when he saw a crowd much 
excited standing round the door of a house; and 
inquiring the reason, was told that a man was 
beating his wife because she was so ugly. After a 
time the husband became tired of this exercise and 
went off ; and then Father Philip went to the poor 
woman’s house, and knocked at the door, which she 
immediately opened to him; but prepared as he 
was for a total absence of all attractiveness in her 
appearance, she was so very ugly, that when he 
saw her he could not help starting. He, however, 
said nothing, but made the sign of the cross over 
her and prayed fervently ; and presently she be- 
came so extremely beautiful that no one could see 
her without remarking her. ‘ Your husband will 
beat you no more,’ said Father Philip as he took 
his leave, overwhelmed with her thanks. 

Now this woman had a neighbour, who was as 
beautiful as she was ugly, and as bad as she was 
good ; and it occurred to her, that as Padre Filippo 


ful, perhaps for ever, she had better go at once and 


had apparently acquired the art of making beauti- i! 
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take advantage of his skill; so she presented her- 
self before the door of his cell, and asked him to 
make her handsomer than she was; but Padre 
Filippo, like a good and discerning saint, knew 
almost without looking at her that she was a 
woman of quite a different stamp from the other ; 
so he prayed and made the sign of the cross over 
her also; but with a very different result. From 
being handsome she became ugly, even uglier than 
the other woman had been. Of course she was 
furious when she consulted a mirror she had 
brought with her, and saw the fatal change the 
short prayer had made in her appearance. 

‘Why have you treated me differently ‘from the 
other woman ?’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘Because,’ answered the saint, ‘beauty was of 
use to her; but you have used the beauty God gave 
you only as an occasion of sin; therefore I have 
removed a stumbling-block out of your way.’ 

The next category includes ghost stories and 
local and family traditions. The ghost stories are 
not numerous, and are held in such general con- 
tempt and scorn that it is almost an insult to ask 
for one. With local and family traditions it is 
quite different. The Roman peasantry treasure 
up everything that relates to their great families, 
and recount the legends connected with them with 
all the gusto of a Scottish Highlander. The sad 
story of Beatrice Cenci is often told, with many 
variations, as are also stories of the Colonna family, 
and of a certain Donna Olimpia Pamfili, a lady of 
boundless pride and ambition, whose husband was 
a brother of Innocent X. 

Treasure stories abound, and although as a rule 
the people do not believe in ghosts, they have a 
firm faith in the existence of vast hoards of buried 
treasure. All this wealth they fancy was com- 
mitted to the keeping of the earth under a spell, 
and can only be discovered and removed by some 
person who is fortunate enough to invent a counter- 
spell, or who has stumbled accidentally upon the 
words of the original incantation. 

A countryman who saw Miss Busk sketching the 
old ruin of Monte Rufiano, on a height not far 
from the banks of Lake Thrasimene, told her that 
under it there were vast hoards of buried treasure, 
which was guarded by twelve spectres, who regu- 
larly as Good-Friday came round, formed them- 
selves into a ghastly procession, and torch in hand, 
perambulated the ruins. 

Ciarpe, the last class of stories with which Miss 
Busk deals, contains one or two, such as ‘ The Little 
Bird” ‘The Value of Salt,’ and ‘The Simple Wife,’ 
which, in a slightly different form, are not un- 
known in our nurseries ; the others are peculiarly 
Italian, and as such have the advantage of novelty, 
as, for instance, the following : 

A countryman was one day driving a pig before 
him to market when he fell in with two monks, 
the Superior of a Franciscan convent, and the 
porter. ‘Let us have some fun with this fellow,’ 
said the porter to the Superior. ‘I will call his pig 


an ass ; and when he gets angry, I will say: “ Well, 


let us refer the matter to the Father Superior, and 
if he says that I am right, I will keep the beast for 
myself.” Then you will join in the conversation, 
and say it is an ass, and we will keep it of course.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said the Superior; and when the coun- 
tryman came up, the whole farce was gone through ; 
= the pig changed masters, greatly to its owner’s 

isgust. 

Meditating revenge, he dressed himself at night- 
fall like a poor country girl, and presented himself 
at the gate of the monastery just as a storm was 
coming on, and ringing the bell, demanded shelter 
for the night. 

‘Impossible,’ groaned the porter, looking through 
the wicket ; ‘we cannot have a woman in here.’ 

‘But the storm,’ clamoured the pretended girl, 
‘and the dark ; you cannot leave me out here to 
perish from the inclemency of the weather, 

‘But we can, and we will,’ said the porter, who 
was a very St Anthony in his pious resolution. 
‘What you ask is impossible.’ 

At this juncture the Superior, who was a 
tender-hearted man, put his head out of his window, 
and desired to know what all the talking was 
about ; and when he heard the case stated, he de- 
cided that the girl should be admitted. ‘And as,’ said 
the good man, ‘I cannot send her into any of your 
cells, my brothers, she is welcome to pass the night 
in mine, sitting in this arm-chair, wrapped up as 
she is, in that thick cloak.” This was the very 
thing the countryman wished; so he agreed with 
alacrity ; and the Superior took him into his cell, 
and shewed him the chair in which he was to sit. 
And there to be sure he sat the long night through, 
as quiet as a mouse, while the Superior slept the 
sleep of the just, undisturbed by dreams of the pig 
so fraudulently obtained ; when all of a sudden 
as morning began to dawn, out came a thick stick, 
and up got the countryman from the chair, and 
whack! whack! went the stick on the Superior’s 
back to the tune of ‘So I don’t know a pig from 
an ass, don’t I!’ 

The monks were sound sleepers, and by the time 
the fraternity were roused, the Superior had got a 
very sound drubbing indeed ; and the countryman 
was off and away without any one having so much 
as seen him. 

Next day he dressed himself up as a doctor, and 
came round to the monastery, asking if there was 
any one ailing, to the great joy of the monks, who 
compassionated the Father Superior’s hard case, 
but did not like to send for the doctor of the 
neighbourhood, lest it should occasion a scandal. 
This itinerating physician was accordingly received 
with open arms, and conducted to the Superior’s 
cell, where, shaking his head gravely, he declared 
that a certain herb was necessary to his cure. The 
herb was a rare one, and the whole community to 
aman turned out to seek it, and dispersed them- 
selves over the Campagna in quest of it, leaving 
the pretended doctor and the Father Superior 
alone, when, sad to tell, out came the stick again, 
and whack ! whack! it went to the same tune as 
before, till the poor Superior, beaten within an 
inch of his life, yelled so horribly that his piteous 
cries reached his brethren far out on the Cam- 

agna, In hot haste they returned, but too late to 
catch the doctor ; he was gone. The chastisement, 
however, which he had bestowed had not been 
without its effects, ‘We have sinned, my brethren,’ 
groaned the Superior, as they clustered round his 
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bed ; and he forthwith decreed that the man’s pig 
should be restored to him, and an ass added to it. 

This is a fair sample of many of these stories, 
which deal with subjects ecclesiastical, and have 
priests or monks for their heroes. Another 
and equally numerous class deals in jokes about 
domestic disputes. One of these, ‘The Bad-tem- 
pered Queen,’ smacks of Shakspeare’s play, The 
Taming of the Shrew. There was once a queen, 
perhaps there have been many, whose temper 
made her vicinity anything but a heaven upon 
earth. She was young and beautiful and rich, 
but for obvious reasons was very unwilling to 
marry. She did not wish a master—not she ; 
but her subjects made such a fuss about the matter 
that she was forced to give way to them at last, 
when she chose for her husband, not a king, but 
a certain duke, who never opened his lips, and 
whom she therefore concluded to be an easy-going, 
m ble sort of man. The marriage fairly over, 
Her Majesty set about making her arrangements 
just as before, and issued invitations for a great ball, 
without even so much as consulting His Majesty, 
whom she quite intended to be, as the ancient 
Franks would have put it, Le rot fainéant. 

To all this the husband as usual said not a word ; 
but a few hours before the banquet he called out 
to her: ‘ Put on your travelling dress as quickly as 
possible ; the carriage will be round immediately.’ 

Whereupon Her Majesty with much scorn de- 
clared she would do no such thing; she had to 
choose her evening dress for the banquet. 

‘If you are not ready in five minutes, when the 
carriage comes round, it will be the worse for you,’ 
said Monsieur the husband. 

‘How can I go to the country,’ complained the 
wife, ‘when I have invited half the world to a 
ball ?” 

‘JT have invited no one,’ said the quiet man, as 
quietly as ever. ‘And now, don’t stand hesitating 
when I give an order; go and get ready imme- 
diately.’ 

Her Majesty was in half-a-dozen of minds about it; 
but she ended at last by obeying; and five minutes 
after the carriage came round, she appeared also, 
in travelling costume. 

‘You have kept me waiting,’ he said; ‘but I 
will say nothing about it this time. If it occurs 
again you will a sorry for it.’ 

As may be supposed, they did not set off on the 
best of terms with each other; and to shew how 
much she was offended with him, the queen took 
no notice of him all the way, but fondled a little 
dog which she held on her knee, and talked to it, 
all the time. 

‘Jump on my lap,’ said the husband, watching 
an , pene when she was silent, 

‘ He will not obey you,’ said the wife, contempt- 
uously ; ‘he is mine.’, 

‘I keep no one about me,’ said the husband, as 
quietly as ever, ‘who does not obey me.’ And he 
took out his pistol and shot the dog dead, which 
y gpeargg such an effect upon the queen that she 

id not even venture to complain, Very soon 
after, they arrived at their journey’s end; and as 
the queen was proceeding to her apartment, her 
husband called = to him, and bade her take off 
his boots. She was about to refuse, but thought 
better of it, and complied. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘sit 
down in this arm-chair, and I will take off yours ; 
for my theory of the marriage state is that husband 


and wife should be mutually helpful to each other’ 
And with this sound moral, we take our leave of 
Miss Busk’s very interesting collection of Roman 
folk-lore, 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—IN BRAZIL 


‘To come on deck and look at it,’ is not quite the 
professional phrase for sighting land and deciding 
upon its bearings. But the fact was, that except 
Dalton, there had probably not been a man on 
board the Flamborough Head who knew less about 
nautical matters than Philip Astor. These two 
men were in fact the very last that a ship’s captain 
would have selected to help him to navigate a 
vessel ; and almost the last whom any one would 
have chosen as coadjutors in such an adventure 
as lay before them. Dalton was a product of the 
highest civilisation, if not of culture. His natural 
place was in drawing-rooms and club-houses : he had 
never done anything of a menial, or indeed a use- 
ful kind since he had been a fag at Eton, and was 
‘blown up’ (and worse), like another King Alfred, 
for burning his master’s toast. The idea of his 
being shipwrecked on a desolate island was prepos- 
terous, and would have placed the stern Fate 
that brought him there among the first class of 
humorists, 

Philip Astor had, it is true, been more knocked 
about in the world ; but the shifts and contrivances 
to which he had been pushed had been those of 
town-life ; he knew scarcely more of what may be 
called the rudiments of life—how to build, to cook, 
to clothe himself, even to guess the time by the 
position of the sun—than his more highly placed 
half-brother. At present, however, he had much the 
advantage over him in health and vigour; and he 
now put forth his strength to the uttermost to carry 
his companion through the slush of the saloon and 
to assist him up the now sidelong staircase to the 
deck. 

Dalton was better, however; he got along with 
much less difficulty than he had expected, and the 
fresh air revived him wonderfully. The prospect 
itself was not exhilarating; the storm had ceased, 
but left the sea of a dull leaden colour, as though 
its liver (as must certainly have been the case if it 
had one) had been much ‘upset.’ The ship it was 
a compliment to calla ship at all, The masts were 
gone, though the stumps were left, and one of the 
steam-funnels ; some broken rigging was trailing 
in the water, which was level with the bulwarks 
on one side, while the other was lifted up, and to 
a landsman’s eye threatened an overturn every 
moment. To stand upon the sloping deck without 
holding on to some fixed object, was impossible. 
Still the vessel moved, though very slowly, and 
fortunately in the direction favourable to the 
voyagers’ hopes. 

In ftont of them lay a low, scantily wooded island, 
with sandy shore, and to this they were tending, 
though not in a straight course, The wind was 
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slight, and from the north-east, and bore them 
towards a rocky promontory to the south of the 
island, which formed one side of a little bay. If 
the ship should drive ashore inside this promon- 
tory, matters might go well ; but if outside, there 
was the open sea again, where the question of her 
remaining afloat could be only one of a few hours 
at furthest. The helm, even if she had a rudder— 
which was more than doubtful—was gone, and the 
two men watched the course of the vessel in utter 
helplessness. 

Suddenly the wind shifted a little, and turned 
the ship’s head more to the south-east; that is, to 
seaward. It was now obvious that she was about 
to miss the promontory. The two men looked at 
one another in silent despair. 

Then suddenly Dalton cried: ‘Can you find a 
hatchet, Philip ?” 

Fortunately, in a corner of the deck there was 
one—the last left of many that had been used to 
cut away the ship’s gear on that terrible day. 

‘If we can get rid of that rigging, perhaps she 
will wear a bit.’ 

A few powerful strokes from Philip’s arm freed 
the ship from this encumbrance, and at once she 
tose a little in the water, and altered her course as 
was desired. 

It was not just then a time for compliments, but 
afterwards Philip told John that from that moment 
he was reconciled to the idea of his (John’s) having 
succeeded to the Dalton property ; for that a man 
with such intelligence deserved to be the head of 
the family. Thus the dismasted ship, though roll- 
ing and swaying, yet floated into what, by compari- 
son with where she had been, might be called port ; 
that is to say, under the sheltered side of the pro- 
montory, close to which, and in almost shallow 
water, she grounded upon the sand, as safe (while 
the weather continued fine) as though she were in 
the London Docks. 

Of this much in respect of their common adven- 
tures both John and Philip often spoke ; but with 
regard to their subsequent life upon the spot they 
had thus had the good fortune to reach, these twin 
Crusoes were very reticent. The fact was that from 
their excessive ignorance, they got on worse than 
almost any persons in such a situation could have 
been expected to do. The island, a small one, lying 
to the south of the West India group, and little 
else than barren rock, could certainly not have sus- 
tained them had they been dependent upon the 
development or even the realisation of its resources. 
But fortunately for them, the sea had not robbed 
the Flamborough Head of its contents, although it 
had damaged much of them excessively. They lost 
no time in removing all the stores they could lay 
their hands on to land, and took up their abode in 
a cave upon the apenas be on which they erected 
a flag, to call the attention of any passing ship. 
They had to thank the island for nothing save 
indeed for a limpid spring, without which it might 
have gone hard with them, neither of them pos- 
sessing that kind of genius that hits upon scien- 
tific plans of extracting fresh water from plants, 
precious stones, or even from salt water. 

Before they got to the end of their preserved 
meats and vegetables, their ‘extracts’ of this and 
that, and their ship-biscuits, a Spanish vessel, bound 
for Rio, passed by, and seeing their signal, sent a 


boat, and brought them off. They came away in 
very good case, and almost fit to be Fellows of All 
Souls, bene nati (though one of them it is true the 
law held to be illegitimate), bene vestiti (for they had 
had all their fellow-passengers’ clothes to choose 
from, beside their own), et mediocriter doctt ; that is 
to say, they were almost as ignorant of how to pro- 
vide for themselves as when they landed. Yet they 
had learned something : to respect one another ve 
heartily, and also—this was especially the case with 
John—to look upon life otherwise than through the 
tinted spectacles of society. He had had cause to 
recognise very literally ‘a man and a brother’ in 
his unacknowledged kinsman, to whom he owed 
his life twice and thrice over. If Philip had not 
remained with him on board ship, he would have 
perished in his narrow cabin, or certainly have 
never reached land; and if he had reached land, 
he would have perished there, but for Philip’s 
companionship, cheerfulness, andsympathy. Even 
as it was, he had been consumed with apprehen- 
sions about those dear ones he had left at Sanbeck, 
and only too truly, as we know, had his heart mis- 
given him respecting Edith, overwhelmed as she 
must needs be by this time with the news of the 
loss of the Flamborough Head. His dead wife, his 
orphaned children, were spectacles that were rarely 
absent from his eyes, and he needed all Philip’s 
sanguine arguments and pleasant prophecies to win 
him from deep despondency. For the rest, his out- 
of-door life and simple fare had physically bettered 
him ; he had got rid of his lameness, and felt him- 
self strong enough for any hardships that might 
yet lie before him in his quest. on visiting 
San José, and seeing with his own eyes ie matters 
were with the gold mine, his mind was as fixed 
as ever: much as he yearned for home, he was 
resolved not to return thither with the mission 
unaccomplished for which he had left it; and the 
opportunity was now—at last—afforded him of 
effecting his object. The two castaways had a 
sufficient stock remaining of the good things saved 
from the Flamborough Head to make them very 
welcome on board the Cadiz without the payment 
of passage-money ; so Dalton’s slender purse was 
still intact upon their arrival at Rio. 

Here, however, misfortune was awaiting him ; a 
letter that had long been lying for him at the post- 
office informed him of his wife’s death. His fore- 
bodings, as we know, had pointed that way with an 
inexorable finger, but they had not prepared him 
for it, and for a time the news utterly overwhelmed 
him. To say that Edith had been his better-half, 
his alter ego, and the good angel of his life, so far as 
he had permitted her to be so, was feebly indeed to 
express what she had been to him; and with his an- 
guish there was mingled the most bitter remorse ; 
for had he not killed her with the work of his own 
hands? Out of the very depths of his wretched- 
ness, however, came a motive for action: all the 
reparation he could now make to his lost love and 
lover was to further the interests of her children. 
Whether they were still left to him, or in what 

light, he could not tell, nor had he the means of 
informing them that they had yet a father, since, 
unhappily, the mail-boat had left Rio the very day 
before his arrival. 

There was time to reach San José and return 
before the next steamer left the port for England ; 
so the two brothers at once started for their desti- 
nation. They had to husband their resources, and 
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travelled slowly, and with what, six months ago, 
Dalton would have felt to be great discomfort, 
much increased by their ignorance of Spanish, or 
the native tongue. And even when they reached 
San José, they found they had by no means accom- 
plished their journey. The Lara mine, about which 
people seemed to know little or nothing, was still 
far away, and since it lay out of the main track, 
they were compelled to push thither on foot. 

The scenery was splendid : they were always in 
sight of the stupendous Cordilleras, although they 
scarcely seemed to approach them nearer. The gold 
district lay between them and these mountains. 
In the good old times, the precious metal had been 
exclusively the produce of alluvial washings; but 
these had ‘long become exhausted, and the gold now 
yielded was dug deep out of the solid rock, which 
cropped up on the surface in dome-like masses, often 
covered with foliage. If Dalton’s mind had not 
been bent so earnestly on a single end, he could 
not but have been enchanted with these scenes, in 
which men contend so energetically with Nature, 
and yet could not mar her beauties. The two 
friends had passed by three such mines, and on the 
third morning of their travels came upon a fourth. 
They asked its name of one they met upon the road 
who knew a little English, and he had told them it 
was called the Quito. It was situated in the most 
beautiful spot they had yet reached. 


‘Forest on forest’ hung above it ‘like cloud on | 


cloud,’ so that, though itself in an elevated region, 
it looked sunk in a shady vale. A little river ran 
through it, which turned the stamping-mills and 
the pumping-machinery, which was in full action. 
The din was incessant, yet by no means deafening ; 
and the bustle and movement, contrasted with the 
quietness and sublimity of its natural surroundings, 
were very striking. The chief engineer—who was 
one Mr Blake, as usual an Englishman—gave a 
welcome to his two wandering fellow-countrymen 
that was more than cordial ; there being no inn in 
the place, he invited them to dine, and after that 
repast, shewed them over the works, which were of 
considerable extent. Not content with watching 
the tram-carriages, bearing each a ton of the mine- 
ral, coming steeply up from the shafts, they de- 
scended in them to the depth of nearly a thousand 
feet, to the very home of the gold. Afterwards 
they had explained to them how the rough rock 
gives forth its treasure ; saw it freed from slate 
upon the spalling floors, and afterwards, stamped 
fine, issuing through the copper grates, to pass 
over the bullock skins, and—lower down the in- 
clined tables—over woollen cloths, the washing of 
which yields the golden fruitage. Then they once 
more repaired to Mr Blake’s one-storied dwelling, 
tiled and slated, with its broad veranda hung with 
flowers and creepers, to be again refreshed before 
they started on their way. With pardonable pride, 
he spoke of the Quito’s prosperity, which he said 
was but of recent date. fe had been its engineer 
but for a few months, and had taken it when it was 
in a very depressed condition. There had been 
even a doubt as to whether it would repay working 
at all, all its ancient wealth having been supposed 
to be exhausted. 

His wife, also English, listened to the story of 
his achievement as though she had heard no word 
of it before. 

‘Your friend has suffered a recent loss, I fear?’ 
observed the engineer apart to Philip, for Dalton 


| 
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was in deep mourning ; and the spectacle of the 
domestic happiness of his host and hostess, and of 
their prosperity, touched his bruised heart with a 
sense of contrast. 

‘Yes,’ returned Philip ; ‘losses of all kinds, His 
wife is dead, and his fortune has been spent in the 
same sort of adventure that has turned out so 
differently in your case.’ 

‘Indeed. I am sorry for it. The fact is, only 
about one in six of these Brazil mines, formerly so 
profitable, now pay their expenses, ‘There is also 
a deal of roguery about some of them, very difficult 
for those who are not upon the spot—I mean for 
English shareholders—to get to the bottom of. I 
am afraid some of my own calling—who are my 
fellow-countrymen, like yourselves—do not always 
keep their hands clean. The agents, the experts, 
and the engineers have it all their own way, you 
see, out here.’ 

‘Justso. Well, we are now bound for my friend’s 
mine ; just such a one as you have described, I 
fear; the Lara, and if you can tell us anything 
about it, he will be greatly indebted to you’ 

‘The Lara!’ echoed the engineer. ‘Are you 
really serious? Did you come from England to 
look after the Lara ?’ 

‘Yes; though, I am afraid, upon a fool’s errand. 
The people at Rio and those we have met upon 
the road seemed to know little or nothing about it.’ 

‘ Are you talking about the Lara ?’ here put in 
Dalton earnestly. ‘Can our host tell us anything 
about it, Philip ?—Pray, don’t fear to tell me the 
worst, Mr Blake,’ added he, addressing his host. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by “ the worst,” Mr 
Dalton, returned the engineer curtly ; ‘but I have 
only to say that this mine here isthe Lara. It has 
only been called the Quito for the last six months,’ 


CHAPTER XLVII.—MINE AND COUNTER-MINE. 


Mr Blake’s astounding announcement was of 
course a revelation to his two guests, but they 
had the prudence to conceal it as best they could. 
The engineer was a thoroughly honourable fellow, 
and consequently loyal to his employers. It 
would have been difficult to convince him—and 
on the whole Dalton thought it better not 
to try—that the mine with the conduct of which 
he had been intrusted—and here again Holt 
had shewn his peculiar idiosyncrasy in favour 
of honesty in other people—was in fact a swindle 
of the most Machiavelian kind. Instead of 
existing on paper only, like other fraudulent 
institutions of a similar class, it did not exist on 

aper—that is, under its real name—at all, but 
Ral a very actual and bond fide existence in fact. 
The last local agent of the Lara, Brooks, had been 
in the pay of Holt, and had played into the hands 
of his creature Tobbit, the expert, in representing 
the mine to the English shareholders as worked out 
and valueless. The whole affair had been trans- 
acted with consummate skill, but not, as we have 
seen, without exciting the suspicions of Philip Astor, 
and even of a certain financial circle in the City 
with which Sir Richard Beevor and Mr Binks were 
connected. Up to this time, however, the real state 
of things was undiscovered, and for the present, 
Dalton thought it better it should remain so. Of 
the proofs of it he presently acquired full possession, 
but in dealing with so astute a scoundrel as Holt it 
was expedient to be very cautious ; while so long 
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as the latter was kept in ignorance of Philip and 
himself having been saved from the Flamborough 
Head, they would have a great advantage over 
him. 
Dalton therefore confined the statement of his 
wrongs to the fact, that endeavours had been made 
to persuade him to part with certain shares in the 
Lara, as being of no value. His account of the 
affair was not indeed very intelligible ; and Philip 
had to lend assistance by hinting that his brother's 
grievance had—as grievances are apt to do—not 
left him altogether a logical being upon this par- 
ticular topic ; but the pair so far succeeded, that 
when they quitted Mr Blake’s hospitable roof, that 
gentleman had no suspicion that he had been enter- 
taining an angel unawares in the persom of one of 
his proprietors ; while on the other hand it was 
pretty evident to Dalton that the only individual 
who held any shares in the Lara beside himself was 
in truth Richard Holt, who held half of them, and 
had certainly left no stone unturned to secure the 
other moiety ; while in the meantime, as though 
already possessed of it, he had been receiving the 
proceeds of the whole, which made up a very sub- 
stantial income. 

‘But for your “Stick to the Lara,” Philip, said 
John with grateful frankness, ‘I believe I should 
have let the scoundrel buy my shares of me for a 
song.’ 

‘Nay, brother, it was pot much to do—the writ- 
ing those four words ; but I hope you will stick to 
me, in recollection of them,’ answered Philip. 
The words were said in jest, but the tone had a 
serious sadness in it, which stung the other to the 
quick. 

‘Do you doubt it, igo: OM said he. ‘Do you 
conceive it possible, that when I have grown rich 
again—“ assumed my former social position,” as 
Mrs Campden called it (I wonder how that woman 
is behaving to my poor children; however, 
George will keep her straight), that I shall inherit 
with it my former follies? that I shall not know 
my true friends, those who have been tried in the 
fire—and the water—from the false ones, and above 
all, shall not cleave to the brother to whom I 
shall owe all ?” 

‘We shall be quits, said Astor, pressing his hand, 
‘and more than quits, when you introduce me to 
Kitty as “ Uncle Philip.”’ 

‘Then I hope we shall be quits within the next 
six weeks,’ was John’s reply. 

They returned to Rio, however, only just in time 
to catch the steamer Sancho, the fore-cabin fare of 
which almost exhausted their finances. The shi 
was a slow one compared with the Penboregh 
Head, and Dalton was in such a state of impatience 
and anxiety throughout the voyage, that Philip 
feared he would have had a fever. A thousand 
apprehensions consumed him, and as many hopes : 
among the former was the dread that some news of 
their having been rescued by the Spanish vessel 
should somehow reach England before them, and 
set Holt upon his guard. 

From Liverpool they came straight to town, yet 
not without some vague tidings of passengers 
having been picked up from the Flamborough Head 
preceding them, as we have seen, to London. So 
much, indeed, Holt’s Liverpool agent had tele- 
graphed to him as took him thither in hot haste 
to learn the truth. John and Philip had, however, 


the Sancho under false names; nor was it likely 
that they two of all that sailed in the ill-fated 
steamer should have come home to blast his for- 
tunes, 


RAILWAY TICKETS. 


Wirnin living memory railroads were worked 
without tickets. In the infancy of steam-traffic 
passengers paid their fares to the clerk and walked 
upon the station platform with their friends until 
the train arrived, were then conveyed to their 
destinations, and left the railway without giving 
any proof to the officials of the station where they 
disembarked that they had paid their fare at the 
point of departure. There was therefore no check 
upon the clerk who received the money, and none 
also upon the passengers—a state of things, both 
with regard to society and also with regard to 
the size of the railway traffic, very different from 
what it is now. 

It is now some forty years since railway 
tickets were printed and issued. The originator 
of the idea was a man who was employed at a 
little wayside station in the neighbourhood of 
Carlisle, and those he then used were about the 
same size as the tickets now issued. But his 
arrangements for printing them were of the most 
primitive description. In fact, a few types fastened 
together in a case about the size of a nail- 
brush formed his sole apparatus. The name 
of the station to which the passenger was going 
was written upon the ticket at the time of issue, 
We can realise to ourselves how this system would 
work now—say at Clapham Junction or at the 
Underground stations! But this system, primi- 
tive as it was, grew and flourished and became the 
parent of the present one. The use of tickets on 
this principle gradually increased, until at last its 
inventor found that it would be desirable to devote 
himself entirely to the development of the new 
industry. From that day to this the printing of 
railway tickets has remained in the hands of the 
same family, who have pursued it with an amount 
of perseverance and ingenuity perfectly marvellous, 
The railways of nearly the whole world are sup- 

lied with tickets from the one manufactory. 

here may be seen in course of manufacture 
tickets for English railways, Swedish, South Amer- 
ican, Egyptian, &c. We saw there on one occa- 
sion Cairo tickets—a special class—for ‘ pilgrims 
going to Mecca;’ and others for a fourth class, 
specially printed for a South American line, for 
‘slaves without shoes and stockings,’ 

The first great improvement made in the tickets 
was in numbering them. This was an enormous 
stride in advance of the old tickets, Every rail- 
way passenger has noticed that each ticket is 
numbered, and many people imagine that that 
number is printed by the Tittle press in front of 
the ticket-clerk when he thrusts the ticket in before 
it is issued. But the duty of that press is in reality 
to print the date—the numbering being done before 
the ticket arrives at the station. A large propor- 
tion of the accuracy of the accounts of railways 
depends upon these numbers. For example, take 
the case of a booking-clerk at Reading. He has 
before him a box with a large number of pigeon- 
holes, each holding the tickets for one station. 
Let us select the pigeon-hole for Salisbury. Before 
he begins his day’s work, he knows that the 
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first ticket from Reading to Salisbury will be 
say 5026. When his day’s work is over, he finds 
that the last ticket issued is say 5056. He has 
therefore issued thirty tickets of this particular 
class to Salisbury, and is responsible for thirty 
fares. He has a return to fill up each day of the 
numbers on the tickets issued ; and by seeing that 
the last number on each day and the first of the 
next are consecutive, the officials at headquarters 
are able to have a complete check upon the station- 
clerks, and to preserve an almost invariable accu- 
racy in their accounts. 

Tet us see how this ticket-printing is done. 
First of all, here are boxes filled with coloured 
pieces of cardboard, which will soon be printed 
and made into tickets. An order has come from 
the South-western Railway for so many thousand 
tickets from say Waterloo to Bishopstoke. The 
order states colour or colours, the number of the last 
ticket in stock, and the average consumption, 
which enables the printer to know when the tickets 
ordered must be sent in. 

The little steam-wrought machine for printing 
railway tickets is an exceedingly ingenious piece 
of mechanism. Imagine a table about twice the 
size of a page of this magazine with a long thin 
box rising above it at the back, and another box 
falling below it at the front. The table contains 
the printing-rollers and type-case ; the boxes (the 
interior horizontal section of which is the size 
of a ticket) are for holding tickets. The upper 
box is filled with a pile of pieces of cardboard. 
One at a time, the lowest card is jerked by a spring 
under the printing-machinery and falls into the 
lower box ; and in less than a quarter of a second 
it is printed and numbered and safely stored in 
the other box. All that the man has to do is to 
keep the upper box filled with cards, remove the 
lower box when filled, supply fresh empty boxes, 
place the printed tickets in rows, and see that the 
ink reservoir is full. The machine does the rest, 
including the printing, the inking of the type, and 
the moving and storing of the tickets. 

The numbering is done by means of four 
wheels, with their centres in a horizontal line— 
thus forming a cylinder. These wheels have 
raised numerals on their edges, which imprint 
themselves on the tickets. The wheel which bears 
the numeral in the units place, moves so that 
a fresh type is ready for each successive ticket ; 
that in the tens place, at one tenth that rate, 
and so on, 

The next step of counting the tickets is a curious 
one. Though the greatest care is taken to insure 
accuracy, mistakes will occur in printing the 
numbers on the tickets. Sometimes a number is 
omitted ; sometimes two tickets are printed with 
the same number. To provide against such casual- 
ties the tickets when printed are counted; and 
as it is impossible for human eye and memory 
and judgment to be infallible, they are counted 
b inery. This machinery in consists 
of a table with the two boxes as before. This 
time the table is simply a table with a hole in 
it large enough to allow the number of a ticket 
to be seen through. At the side of the table 
is a cylinder wheel similar to that above described. 
The number on the cylinder is adjusted to 
be the same as that printed on the first ticket 
to be counted. The tickets are in consecutive 
order, As the boy turns a handle, they are 


jerked from the upper box to the lower, shewing 
their numbers under the hole. The cylinder 
wheel revolves at the same rate, and therefore 
the number on each ticket and that on the 
wheel ought to agree. If they do not agree, then 
it is evident that a number has been omitted or 
perhaps duplicated. The deficient ticket being 
supplied or the surplus one removed, the tickets 
are then pressed together by machinery, tied, 
packed, ak sent to their destinations. 

Such is one of the interesting industries of 
our time; an industry invented, developed, and 
still in the hands of one family; yet spread in 
its interests over the whole world. And it is 
curious to know that in one long low building 
in a suburban street of a provincial town, the 
tickets for the whole world, except North America, 
are made, 


FOLLOWING UP THE TRACK. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


SEVERAL months had passed and gone since the 
fair of Mulla and the interview with Mary Dwyer; 
and winter was reluctantly giving way to spring, 
releasing plant and tree, and that tiny herald of 
opening vegetation the snowdrop, from the torpor 
of forgetfulness. But to the houseless widower the 
blessed influence of the season, and the sources of 
enjoyment it supplied, were strangers, and more 
rigid grew the lines and furrows in his face, more 
rapid his uncertain steps, as with scanty means 
now fast failing (for the fever of his mind would 
not admit of the quiet monotony of unthinking 
labour), he still pursued his inquiries as to what 
had become of the absent John Dwyer; for with the 
belief in destiny, the fatalism so often found in 
the Irish race, and more akin to Grecian or Oriental 
superstition than to the purity of a higher faith, he 
felt assured that the discovery of the hiding-place 
of Mary’s lover would in some unexplained way 
unravel a secret which was baffling the course of 
justice. Some strange attraction still kept him 
lingering around the cottage and the Glen or its 
neighbourhood, although another had become the 
tenant of the farm; and many were the hours spent 
in the wood that shaded the entrance to the boreen, 
while sometimes he would sum up resolution to 
open the gate of the bawn itself; but then when one 
of the little children about the place, or the girl 
driving home the cows at milking-time, disturbed 
his dreams of the past, he ata mutter a brief 
answer to their kindly salutation, and speeding 
away, in solitude give way to the passion of his 
soul. 

It was on one of these occasions, when he had 
fled from voices which in other days would have 
come as music to his heart—voices reminding him 
as they did of the infant prattle of Ellen’s first- 
born, he sped away from the Glen ; the sky suddenly 
became overcast, clouds gathered with the rapidity 
only known in mountain districts, and amid the 
roll of thunder and the lightning gleams, the rain, 
ploughing up each faint track across the heather 
made the mere rivulet a formidable torrent. 
Maurice Power turned abruptly from the wa 
track which he had been following for a consider- 
able time, and descending by means of twisted and 
gnarled branches the face of a steep rock, only 
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separated from the regular high-road by a swamp 
or bottom lands which in the height of summer 
were the favourite feeding-ground of cattle, pushed 
aside a mass of clustering furze and thorn-bushes, 
and bending low found himself at the entrance of 
a cave. No mere chance would have made him 
discover the recess in the rock so elaborately con- 
cealed by nature. It had been formerly used as a 
secure depository by the members of a family in the 
locality, for the malt and the still used in the manu- 
facture of poteen, until in a fit of anger at the 
refusal of her father to allow her to marry a worth- 
less idler, the daughter of Terence Rourke betrayed 
his illicit operations to the gaugers ; saw him sent 
to a prison, where he died ; obtained for herself 
the reward payable to the informer, ang with the 
roceeds married the man who was everything to 

er. Truly has it been said that even if our first 
parents had been permitted after the Fall to con- 
tinue in the Garden of Eden, the memory of the loss 
of their innocence would have for them robbed 
it of all its beauty and attraction; and but a few 
years had gone a when to the wretched girl 
the reality of her changed state was made 
manifest. The ruined father was sleeping in 
the quiet churchyard, which could be almost seen 
from the door of her once comfortable home- 
stead ; and the dislike of the peasantry and neigh- 
bours—whose innate horror of the character 
of an informer the philosophy of Locke could 
scarcely controvert—was intensified by the affinity 
between the betrayer and the betrayed. They 
shrank from the tainted recipient of the money 
of King George; and even in the chapel, should 
the bending form of Alice Ryan be seen in the 
most retired part of the edifice, a cordon was 
sure to be drawn around her, within which no 
one would venture to pass; and the vener- 
able and kindly priest, although he would reprove 
his flock for this conduct, and remind them how 
his Great Master chid those who murmured when 
He bid the erring woman depart with the gentle 
admonition, ‘Go and sin no more,’ could not on 
such occasions speak with his wonted frankness 
and sincerity ; and the uttered censure to his flock 
was in antagonism to the affectionate looks with 
which his words were accompanied. 

The miserable girl, now a parent herself, like too 
many others sought to forget her degradation in 
drink ; but even that source was dried up when the 
last shilling of the ‘ reward’ was spent; and it was 
a relief to her husband and the neighbourhood, 
when at length her staggering steps, tracked from 
the hovel in which she burrowed like some 
animal, were found to end at the verge of one of 
the rushy pools near the cave. There were found 
some deeper tracks than those a woman’s foot 
could make, but they assumed no defined form, 
for it was manifest that they must have been care- 
fully confused, perhaps on the next early dawn ; 
but whatever might be the solution of a mys- 
tery. which the veil of time would not allow to 
be uplifted, superstition cast its spell around the 
place, and none of those who were acquainted with 
the secret position of the cave dared ever afterwards 
to venture within it, even in the open day. 

There was a peculiarity in the atmosphere of 
the retreat which, while it had been the depot for 
the malt, corn, and other stores for the manu- 
facture of whisky, was of great advantage by its 
property of arresting decay to a marvellous extent. 


Its present casual visitor, with the restlessness so 
often the characteristic of the unhappy, paced up 
and down the rough ground; and after a little 
time, as he went farther away from the opening, 
his foot struck against some heavy substance, and 
his eyes fell upon the features of a man whom 
death must have surprised in some terrible in- 
terval of pain. Life must have passed away 
in the spring-time of youth; and as Maurice 
Power made closer examination, he shuddered 
involuntarily at the recollection of past events, 
The first apo of pity were succeeded by 
vengeful looks, and finally by one of satisfaction, as 
he involuntarily exclaimed : ‘This must have been 
one of them, and here is the proof of the blow I 
struck that same night. You must have been that 
John Dwyer who was led away to join with villains 
far worse than yourself. Did no mother hug you 
to her breast when a little child, and teach you to 
stammer out the first plain words of kindness? And 
when you grew up to be strong like myself, what 
brought the thirst of money into your heart, that 
you should break into my little abode by night? 
Was there no spot to be made desolate but mine 
—no fire to be quenched but that which was upon 
my hearth? The river runs as brightly in the 
valley as when first beside the stepping-stones I 
told my darling how I loved her, and with trem- 
bling hands and tears that could not be hidden, 
she made answer to my prayer! The trees in the 
Glen whisper their songs as sweetly as they ever 
did when I walked and discoursed with her under 
their shade; and there is no change but in myself, 
and in you indeed, poor, wicked, weak fool.’ As 
these last words were uttered, Maurice Power 
appeared as if he would have struck with his 
foot the prostrate heap before him, but restrained 
the impulse which suggested the action. ‘No, 
was the observation; ‘I never in fight hit my 
worst enemy when he was on the ground; and 
death has made this poor clay as holy as if it was 
laid upon an altar, great though the wrong was. 
But as for those who led you on, and were so much 
worse than yourself, they won’t long escape me 
now. I am certain I have come upon their 
track at last ; and as sure as innocent blood won’t 
sink into the ground, unless to bring up the 
harvest which the guilty must reap, so sure will 
right be done.’ As he laid this assurance to heart, 
he carefully removed the body from the open space 
to which it had been drawn, concealed it with 
leaves and bushes, and then hurried from the spot, 
walking in the direction of the village of Mulla, 
but first carefully pre into his pocket some- 
thing which even for him seemed to possess con- 
siderable attraction. 

When the outcast farmer on the next morning 
entered the dwelling-house of Mrs Dwyer, the 
accustomed ‘God save all here,’ addressed to the 
widow and her daughter, was spoken in an awk- 
ward and hesitating manner, and it was manifest 
that he came upon some unpleasant mission. 
‘Good-morrow, kindly,’ was the genial response. 
‘But the Lord come betune us and harm! what 
is the matter with you?’ interrogated the hostess. 
‘One would think you had seen a ghost ; or might 
it be that you have some bad news you are afeard 
to tell, for your face now reminds me of Terence 
Murray’s a he rushed in to say his barn was 
burned down and all the crops he had on the 
farm, and that he and his motherless children 
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must take to the roadside and beg for their bit 
and sup, instead of being able to honestly induster 
as before.’ 

‘It is true for you; I am almost sure I have 
the bad news, and more’s the pity.’ 

‘Could it be anything about John ?’ murmured 
the girl to her mother, while the mantling colour 
played for an instant over her countenance, and 
then left it pallid in hue. 

‘The fond heart and the young love are never 
mistaken, and it is indeed of him I come to make 
mention. I am certain I have found out what 
happened to him.’ 

‘Oh, what has happened to him? where is he ?’ 
—two anxious excited voices exclaimed in the same 
breath. 

‘He is beyond the reach of any friend, or the 
influence of any bad companions. He is dead, and 
nothing now left to him but the decency of a 
Christian burial.’ 

There was an agonising shriek, the falling of a 
fragile form upon the earthen floor ; and after some 
minutes, suppressed sobs and the more vehement 
wailing of the widow broke the painful silence. 

The bearer of the ill news remained motionless, 
and let the tide of emotion run its inevitable 
course without any attempt at consolation, or even 
the expression of any sympathy, for he knew how 
idle it was to attempt to check its progress in its 
first plenitude and power ; but when an hour had 
gone past, taking the daughter by the hand, he said 
to her gently, but yet firmly : ‘I must speak with 
you, and alone ;’ and taking her by the hand, he 
proceeded with her to the haggard. 

* Now that no one hears us, I believe, as sure as 
there is justice in heaven, and One who will bring 
bad deeds to the light, that it was while in the 
company of that Brien Spelassy and some strange 
man, your cousin came by his end.’ 

‘Oh, do you think that they fell out with the 
poor boy, and afterwards killed him ?’ 

‘Not exactly that, but they were in a way his 
murderers ; for had not the villains tempted him, 
he would still have been to the fore. And you 
who have met with the first big grief of your 
young life, will you not promise me—by your 
father who has gone before you, and by the 
tenderness you bear to your mother, no matter 
what you may hear from this time out, ay, even 
as to myself; and no matter what you may 
discover as to any person who may, without know- 
ing it, have done you a great wrong, help me to 
drag to justice those who were the means of 
bringing shame and disgrace upon a decent name ? 
Refuse what I ask, and give me the cold answer, 
and then none shall know where he lies unburied, 
no churchyard be his sleeping-place.’ 

Mary Dwyer paused a while, as if there was 
something to be involved in the promise which 
would hereafter call for some great sacrifice on her 
part, and she replied: ‘Leave them to Him and 
their consciences, and when their own hour has 
come, they will feel how great is the wrong they 
have done you and me. Sorrow one of us is with- 
out our own sins to give an account of, and life 
enough has been taken without the law going to 
take more.’ 

‘If it wasn’t that you are a woman, I might 
call you a natural without courage or heart. Do 
you think that bloodhounds, once they have torn 


lambs ? or that the fellow who has done his worst, 
and betrayed one of your kind, will sit down and 
pray that he may live a better life for the time to 
come? No; you will be asharer in their crimes if 
you don’t help to put a stop to them. It was only 
yesterday I was passing along a fair green where 
there was a show going on, and a crowd of children 
were looking at what they call a tiger in his cage, 
If I had opened the door and let him out to work 
his will upon them, which of the two of us would 
have been the greater brute ?’ 

There are persons who ‘ will, and there are indi- 
viduals who only ‘wish ;’ and to the former no 
obstacles avail to put a limit to their power. To 
them ‘impossible’ is a term not known in their 
vocabulary, and all intervening obstacles are over- 
leaped with marvellous facility. Maurice Power 
belonged to the former class, now that the pursuit 
of vengeance had transformed the mere peasant 
into the avenger. 

‘As I loved my cousin in life, said the girl, let my 
prayers go with his body to the grave. I do not 
care to hurt any one he ever knew or cared to have 
as a companion ; but you put things before me in 
a way I would never have seen; so if ever it 
comes before a judge or jury, all I know or heard 
ae of this same Spelassy they shall hear from my 
ips. 

The man had so far gained his end. He could 
not but feel he had been disingenuous in conceal- 
ing as yet the fact that it was his hand which took 
away the life of John Dwyer, but he knew that 
this disclosure must come in due time; but if 
made at once it would for ever silence the girl, 
whose testimony might become of great value. The 
interview was closed after the promise had been 
given, and they parted at the gate of the haggard, 
for Maurice feared that if he remained longer, 
some change might come over the hesitating resolve 
of the girl, or that she might declare she would 
not act otherwise than as her mother should 
counsel. 

Great was the excitement in the district when 
the body of John Dwyer was removed to the 
barrack-yard, in order that an inquest should be 
held to inquire under what circumstances it had 
been found in the cave, and how and when the 
deadly wound had been inflicted. The inquest 
was a formal but pretentious one, and like too 
many inquests, came to nothing, although, as if 
to prepare the way for the doing of something 
practical, and prior to the examination of witnesses, 
an eloquent dissertation was delivered by the 
coroner on the rights conferred on the subject by 
Magna Charta. The surgeon made his post-mortem 
examination, as otherwise the authorities would 
not have been satisfied that life was extinct 
secundum artem ; but how the wound was inflicted, 
and by whom, no one of course could tell; but 
the jurors looked grave, and with a due sense 
of what was expected from them, and after some 
anxious hours they recorded under their hands 
and seals their verdict, from which, however, one 
of the twelve dissented, ‘Found dead.’ And just 
as the excitement consequent on the official pro- 
ceedings was fading away, a new source of interest 
was awaked by the discovery, that at the last great 
fair of Mulla some cunning forger had been at 
work, and amid the bundles of notes the farmers 
brought home in lieu of their herds and pigs, the 
majority turned out to be worthless but clever 
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imitations of the authorised bank; but how the 
counterfeit ones could have been so adroitly sub- 
stituted for the others was an unexplained fact, 
and ‘Found at fault’ was the verdict returned by 
public opinion, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘I wonder when this state of things will have an 
end?’ was the querulous ejaculation of Francis 
Butler, Esq., the great man of the locality, and one 
of His Majesty George III’s justices of the peace 
in and for the county of Tipperary, as Terence 
Hayes, his gardener, sat with him in a room off 
the hall of that gentleman’s residence, which was 
dignified with the imposing title of ‘study ;’ a room 
in which, however, the only books were those con- 
taining the flies meant to seduce trout from the 
river which flowed at the foot of the lawn; ten 
or twelve volumes of the Racing Calendar; an 
almanac bound up for facility of reference with 
some sermons, and a mutilated copy of Hale’s Pleas 
of the Crown. There was further a prize-essay on 
the best way to cure the mange in sheep, and the 
Fox-hunter’s Guide. In sooth the study was devoted 
to the less exacting duties of drinking at ease and 
in quiet with a select few, including the rector of 
the parish and the parish priest ; for notwithstand- 
ing the state ostracism of the latter, prime claret 
in the wood and poteen in its virgin purity were 
wonderful solvents of any asperities that in the 
height of argument might spring up between the 
professors of the rival churches ; and there was not 
then the social barriers which have been raised up 
in later years, 

‘Myself does not know, your Honour ; but if the 
magistrates and the army can’t find out what is 

oing on, it is a strange thing. Here was an honest 

oy kilt and hid in a cave almost forenent the 
people’s doors, without any one knowing by whom 
it was done; and other thieves of the world 
putting off their bad notes.’ 

Just at this period a knock was heard at the 
hall door; and Mr Butler nearly upsetting the 
decanter at his elbow, turned to the gardener, and 
after a little hesitation desired him to go and 
ascertain who it was that wanted him at such an 
unseasonable magisterial hour. ‘And mind,’ he 
added, ‘if the fellow, whoever he is, does not give 
a good account of himself, ring the bell in the yard, 
and give the alarm, for no one’s house is now safe 
since what befell the poor young woman and her 
infant in the Glen.’ 

The gardener went, and soon returned. ‘The 
man is in the hall, and he bid me tell your Honour 
that he has most pressing business to do with you 
as a magistrate, and wants to see you alone.’ 

‘See me alone? Why, positively the fellow 
must be either tipsy or mak to speak in such a 
high tone; or possibly he may prove to be some- 
thing worse ; but I must take my chance for that. 
Bid him come in, and do you remain abroad out of 
hearing ;’ for though the Justice was indolent, he 
had the spirit and “9 courage of his countrymen, 
and had only affected to be slightly alarmed in the 
hope that possibly the intruder, whoever he might 
be, would ve be discouraged from troubling 
him with his affairs. 

The stranger entered, and refusing the chair 
which was courteously handed to him, said : ‘I am, 
sir, Maurice Power, whose misfortunes have made 


you and the rest of the country about here know 
who I am,’ 

‘Indeed, my poor fellow, I have heard of-your 
great trouble, and pity you from my heart.’ 

‘I mean no offence to your Honour, but the time 
for pity is past with me, and I am beyond it. My 
only end now is to have the law punish as it ought 
the villains of the world who dia me the wrong 
which has left me what I am.’ 

‘I regret to hear you give expression to such an 
unchristian feeling,’ observed the magistrate, who, 
despite some of his pride of office, was a worthy 
and religious man, who did not nod and slumber 
in his pew on Sunday without some rays of faith 
and pure doctrine being conveyed to his mind and 
conscience by the worthy divine, whom literally, 
as well as ecclesiastically, ‘he sat under,’ owing to 
the proximity of his seat to the pulpit. 

‘You cannot judge fairly. You have this fine 
house to live in; you have children, the music of 
whose little feet going up and down the stairs is to 
you sweeter than that of all the birds that sing out 
of the clouds when the sunshine is on the ground 
and darting along the river, and the flowers are 
shutting up their sleepy eyelids from the heat. 
I have neither the one blessing nor the other. You 
can afford to be patient when there is nothing to 
try or to trouble you. When your barns are full, 
you cannot fancy what a famine is to the people 
in the next parish ; when your sheep and cattle 
are wandering over your rich and grand meadows, 
and a score or two of lambs just born have come 
home to you betwixt the night and morning to 
add to your store, you can preach with a bold and 
courageous heart about what a little thing ought 
to make a man contented ; but it is the beggar, or 
he who is the next door to one, who can really know 
what the beggar wants. I am stripped of every- 
thing ; and shall those who made me what I am 
go free and unpunished ?” 

This pleading of the outcast had some colouring 
of justification in it, and the earnestness with 
which it was urged increased its significance. 
Circumstances appear to alter even the physical 
aspects of a place; and the rich valley with its 
clustering trees, and murmuring rivulet at its foot, 
which only yesterday looked so picturesque and 
attractive, will to-day wear a dull and gloomy 
aspect to the man who passes through it to the 
next town, because he has, after opening his 
letters, found one which tells him that all the savings 
of his life have been swept away by the failure of 
the bank in whose solvency he had trusted so 
implicitly. What inconsistencies are there even in 
the most esteemed of men! Milton tried to with- 
hold from a relative a portion of the peuety to 
which she was entitled ; the philosophic Howard 
treated his son with a harshness that made his 
existence miserable; and the wife and children 
of the poet Hayley, the author of the Triumphs 
of Temper, were driven from his house by his 
irritable disposition. 

As Maurice Power addressed the magistrate, his 
voice grew nearly inaudible from emotion, and 
tears trembled on the eyelids, discoloured and red 
from the want of sleep and the burning passion 
in his soul; but they were repressed by the 
energy of his will. He leant his head on the 
table, and was silent for a time, and then said: 
‘I am sorry to have been so wild in my way and 
talk in the presence of one like your Honour ; but 
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you will forgive me, for I am not now, and never 
can be, what I was when she was alive. And now, 
sir, to the business which brings me here at this 
hour of the night. I have found out one of the 

rsons who were at the Glen and in my poor 
ees on All-Hallow’s Eve.’ 

‘Indeed, my good man! How did you do so, 
and where is he now?’ 

‘The grass in Mulla areas 98 is his covering 
this night ; and although he did me the greatest 
wrong one could cause another on this side of the 
grave, yet I pray that his spirit may be one day 
in heaven, after he has passed through cleansing 
fires ; for he was only a silly young lad after all, 
and easily led by those who were so much worse 
themselves.’ 

‘Can you in any way be referring to the John 
Dwyer whose inquest I read of in the newspapers 
only the other day, but who, as I saw from any- 
thing sworn to there, appears himself to have been 
the victim of a murderer ?” 

‘Not of a murderer!’ exclaimed the farmer. 
‘It is unknown as yet to the world (and from one 
= gitl would I wish it to be hidden until the 
ast moment it is possible) that it was by this right 
hand he met his fate.’ 

It has been asserted of himself by Lord Nelson 
that he could not even understand the import of 
the word ‘fear,’ and there may be a few who share 
in such a happy state of ignorance; but it was a 
very natural precautionary impulse that induced 
the representative of the law to draw away a little 
from the speaker who had made him the con- 
fidant in so perilous a secret. 

‘If what you state be not a silly jest, and I see 
nothing in your manner to make me think so, it 
ought to be my duty to arrest you on your own 
confession, however reluctant to take advantage of 
what a man discloses to me in my own house. But 
no! Even though the people at the Castle should 
hear of it, and get me into trouble, I would rather 
remain plain Frank Butler, with no J.P. at the 
end of my name, and with my father’s honour un- 
touched in the person of his son, than avail myself 
of your indiscretion, Delay here no longer; fly 
while there is time; but remember! should I be 
enabled to trace out your guilt by any other lips 
than your own, no one will more strictly do his 
duty than I shall.’ 

e humbler classes of the Irish appreciate keenly 
pathy or generous conduct from those above 
them. They who are in an inferior sphere can 
alone enter thoroughly into the feelings of indi- 
viduals who are engaged in the same struggle with 
themselves for existence—struggles to provide food 
when days of sickness or want of employment have 
arrived ; when the fond father shrinks from the 
voice of the wife because its melody is gone, and 
its once buoyant notes have been toned down b 
the monotony of suffering ; when the lispin wk 
of even his last-born become distasteful, because 
another mouth has to be fed, and appetite actually 
damped down in order to meet a horrible necessity. 
Revelations of wondrous humanity incidentally 
crop up, even in parliamentary blue-books, and 
the poor cabin occupant, it is recorded, speaks 
thus: ‘Many give but can ill afford it, but 
God gives it back to them.’ ‘It is true that 
the beggar may be more certain of his next meal 
than one of ourselves, but we would think it a sin 
to refuse him.’ (I know persons who would be 


glad to have beggars in their houses every 
evening, for they conceive they carry a bless- 
ing with them.) It is not, however, the absence of 
kindly feeling, but the want of personal knowledge, 
which serves to interpose a social Sahara between 
the two great classes of society. Swift, the mere 
dependant, would power i have done all in his 

ower to soothe and comfort Betty the housemaid 
in the household of his employer, Sir William 
Temple ; but as the Dean of St Patrick’s, the con- 
fidential adviser of the prime-minister Harley 
and my Lord Bolingbroke, and setting at defiance 
the resentment of the Duchess of Somerset the 
favourite of a queen, he would have felt no more 
compassion for Betty, if dismissed from her situa- 
tion, than had she been a mummified menial in 
the establishment of Cheops. 

‘I thank you, sir, indeed I do!’ said Maurice 
Power ; ‘ but instead of hiding from the law, I am 
asking for its help through you; and now let me 
tell your Honour all I have to say.’ 

Taking a seat which was pointed out to him, he 
then proceeded, but often pausing, to detail the 
various circumstances connected with the attack 
on the cottage, the departure of the assassins, and 
the discovery of the body of John Dwyer in the 
cave. ‘And now, your Honour, having told you 
all I know or have found out, I want to swear my 
information before you, and to get Brien Spelassy 
arrested, who is in the employ of Mr Stephen 
Meagher, the bill-discounter and publican. I can 
swear beyond all that any counsellor might try to 
make out to the contrary, that it was Spelassy’s 
voice I heard speaking a word or two outside my 
door on that terrible night ; and it was only two 
days before that he came to Mulla, and in the 
evening left the widow Dwyer’s house in company 
with John Dwyer hernephew. Mary, the daughter, 
can prove their long whispering together, then 
their going away; and more-betoken, she noticed 
a pistol under Spelassy’s coat as he was lifting 
the latch; and sure they hid him in the cave, an 
carried him there, for fear if he was found at the 
“ewes of his misdeeds, all would come out and be 

nown for certain.’ 

Mr Butler looked puzzled—saw that there was 
something to decide upon which would possibly 
require active exertion on his part, but did not 
know what that something should be, but event- 
ually arrived at the conclusion as to what steps 
not to take. ‘You deceive yourself, he said, ‘if 
you think you have anything like a sufficient case 
against this Spelassy which could justify me in 
giving 4 orders for his arrest. As to a man’s 
voice, nothing can be more deceptive, especially 
as, according to your own story, you only Reset a 
few words uttered ; and to arrest him in the house 
of his employer and relative, who is believed to be 
a wealthy and respectable, although hard man, 
would be of very serious consequence to me.’ 

Maurice restrained hi » as an object was to 
be attained. ‘Sure, your Honour, that minute in 
which he spoke was hours to me, fearing what 
there might have been done under my roof. And 
do you think that the prisoner in his condemned 
cell could ever be mistaken in the sound of the 
voice of the jailer — him to get up and eat 
his last meal, and look for the last time on the 
sun shining through the bars? It is the sudden 
fright and the great sorrow that bring new things 
to us as if we had known them all our life. Pass 
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little children at play in the streets, and you would 
not know the voice of one of them from another; 
but if the cart-wheel should touch one of them, 
and it called out for help, would the sound be 
forgotten, or the scream of the mother too far off 
to assist the creature? But I have other reasons 
for thinking him guilty of more than the one bad 
act. There were a great many forgeries passing at 
the last big fair of Mulla; Spelassy had the hand- 
ling of much of the money which was paid away 
that day, as he was so accommodating in helping 
those who were not good at counting what they 
got when they sold; and I have found out that 
those who brought home unknownst to them the 
bad notes, were those who were in his company.’ 

‘Only a ground of suspicion still,’ observed the 
J.P. ; but I shall pen with wiser heads than 
my own, and let you know the result.’ 

This was but a Barmecidial judicial feast to set 
before one thirsting for justice; and slowly and 
almost sullenly the visitor moved into the hall, and 
from thence into the congenial darkness so suited 
to his own feelings. 


MICROSCOPIC INGENUITY. 


From the earliest times down to the present day, 
many examples of minute mechanism haveappeared, 
interesting from the patient ingenuity displayed in 
their production. e propose to give our readers 
an account of one or two of the most curious of 
these tiny iggy of handicraft, In the year 1578, 
Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith of London, made 
‘for exhibition and trial of skill one lock of iron, 
steel, and brass of eleven several pieces and a 
pipe key, all clean wrought, which weighed but 
one grain of gold.’ He also made a chain of gold 
of forty-three links, to which he fastened the above- 
named articles, and put them round the neck of a 
flea, the insect thus becoming harnessed. As the 
chain, lock, and key weighed but one grain and a 
half, the flea drew them with ease ; a proof that if 
the blacksmith’s hands were large and sinewy, they 
must have had the delicate touch of a watchmaker’s. 
— A beautiful piece of mechanism constructed by 
M. Camus probably stood out prominently in the 
recollection of Louis the Great’s childhood, De- 
scribed by the inventor: ‘It consisted of a small 
coach drawn by two horses, in which was the figure 
of a lady with a footman and page behind. This 
coach being placed at the extremity of a table of a 
determinate size, the coachman smacked his whip, 
and the horses immediately set out, moving their 
legs in a natural manner. When the carriage 
reached the edge of the table, it turned on a right 
angle, and proceeded along that edge. When it 
arrived opposite to the place where the king was 
seated, it sto ; and the e getting . Seog 
opened the door, upon which the Tady alighted, 
having in her hand a petition, which she pre- 
sented with a courtesy. After waiting some time, 
she again courtesied and re-entered the carriage ; 
the page then resumed ‘his place; the coachman 
whipped his horses, which began to move; and 
the footman, running after the carriage, jumped up 
behind, and it drove on’ 

For the amusement of the same monarch was 
constructed, by Father Truchet of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, ‘an automaton consisting 
of moving pictures, which was considered a master- 
piece of mechanics in the seventeenth century.’ 


The royal lessee and manager called it his little 
opera. One of the pictures represented an opera 
in five acts, and changed the decorations at the 
commencement of each. The actors performed 
their parts in pantomime ; and this moving picture 
was only sixteen and a half inches in breadth, 
thirteen inches in height, and very little over an 
inch in thickness for the play of the machinery. 
The representation could be stopped at pleasure, 
and made to re-commence at the same place by 
the operation of a catch ; the addition of which to 
certain marionnettes immortalised by Cervantes, 
might have prevented the terrific onslaught of the 
fiery Don on the villains of the play. The year 
1711 saw Mr Penkethman’s invention, the Parthe- 
non, or the Temple of the Gods ; the work of several 
years and great expense. It is described as a 
magnificent machine, consisting of several curious 
pictures and about a hundred figures, which moved 
their heads and limbs as naturally as living crea- 
tures, 

The following are from a list of ‘miracles 
of art’ exhibited in London in the year 1745: 
‘The little furniture of a dining-room, consisting 
of a dining-table, with two figures seated as if at 
dinner; a footman waiting; a card-table which 
opens with a drawer in it; frame and casters ; 
looking-glass ; two dozen of dishes ; twenty dozen 
of plates; thirty dozen of spoons, and twelve 
skeleton-back chairs with claw feet. All the above 
—— are contained in a cherry-stone. A 
andau which opens and shuts by springs, hanging 
on braces, with four persons sitting therein. A 
crane-neck carriage, the wheels turning on their 
axles; a coachman’s box, &c. of ivory; together 
with six horses and their furniture; a coachman 
on the box, adog between his legs, the reins in one 
hand, and whip in the other ; the footman behind, 
and a postillion on the leading horses, in their 
proper liveries—all so minute as to be drawn by a 
flea, The curious little four-wheel open chaise, with 
the figure of a man in it, all made of ivory, drawn 
by a flea ; which performs all the offices of a large 
chaise, as running of the wheels, locking, &., 
weighing but one grain. A flea, chained by a 
chain of two hundred links, with a padlock and 
key, curiously wrought ; the chain and flea, pad- 
lock and key, weighing but one-third of a grain. 
And a pair of steel scissors so minute that six pair 
may be wrapped up in the wings of a fly ; the said 
scissors cut a large horse-hair.’ 

The Plymouth Gazette of 1828 contained an 
account of a miniature cannon, which is thus 
described. It is complete in all respects, having a 
bore and touch-hole ; the is made of steel, the 
carriage of gold, and the wheels of silver; and the 
whole weighs only the twenty-ninth part of a grain. 
The workmanship is very beautiful, but cannot be 
distinguished except through a powerful ify- 
ing glass ; the size of this warlike engine being 
only that of a common pin’s head. That surely 
was a curiosity that might have made Mr Sam 
Weller’s fortune, had he taken out a patent for his 
‘double million magnifying gas microscopes of 
hextra power’ 

There have been some curious toys in which 
fleas have been the performers. In 1829 a man 
exhibited in London two fleas, one drawing a kind 
of car, and the other a lock and chain, with the 
greatest ease. In Nottingham, also in the same 
year, there were two fleas shewn which had gold 
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chains placed round their necks, the very Lord 
Mayors of fleas, One of them drew a carved cherry- 
stone, and the other a silver cannon. We should 
also mention the case of a flea at Augsburg that 
drew a chain of steel made with links so fine that 
‘though it be nearly a span long the flea will lift 
it up when he leaps.’ A London representative of 
the sharp fraternity drew a four-wheel carriage on 
springs, with four persons inside, the coachman 
on the box, and a footman behind, ‘all proper,’ as 
the language of heraldry hath it. Another flea is 
recorded to have given some evidence of civilisa- 
tion by working the bucket of a well; thus 
undergoing a species of hard labour for so often 
disturbing the peace of many a sleeping martyr. 
Some of these vampires, furnished with golden 
saddles and bridles, have carried little effigies 
of Bonaparte and his aides-de-camp. A still 
further demand is made on our imaginations 
when we read of ‘a representation of the siege of 
Antwerp—a suitable name, by the way, for a fort 
attacked by insects—in which fleas discharged fire- 
arms, the explosion of which was audible to the 
spectators ; and General Chassé and Marshal Gerard 
appeared on fleaback’—encouraging their ‘crimson- 
coated varlets.” This melodrama was followed by 
a grand ballet. But here the enthusiastic historian 
surely assumes his readers to possess a much larger 
bump of credulity than a phrenologist would give 
them credit for. 

In the matter of patience and ingenuity, Eng- 
lishmen have no doubt often been surpassed by 
foreigners. The Carlsruhe Gazette mentioned a 
piece. of mechanism which perfectly imitated the 
voice of a child, and produced distinctly every 
word with its proper modulation. The mechanism 
was, it is said, very simple, and consisted of sixteen 
levers answering to the sixteen simple sounds, 
moved by so many keys, like those of a harpsi- 
chord, so that these, properly touched, produced 
any articulate sounds required—an article, by the 
way, which certain members of parliament and 
bashful young suitors might find very useful. 

In the cathedral of Augsburg there are to be 
seen some rare specimens of drinking-glasses, made 
hollow and well shaped, with a ring made of the 

jiece in turning, which encircles between the 
ttom and body of the glass, and cannot be taken 
off. ‘I often,’ says Misson, in his Voyage to Italy, 
‘examined this little miracle of art with a good 
microscope, and observed the stripes and traces of 
the tool with which they are turned, so that they 
have no secret in it, but that it was the pure work 
of the eyes and hand.’ A celebrated old manu- 
script waxes enthusiastic on ‘The Germaine 
Master-piece,’ to quote verbatim, ‘ being that famous 
knife, which hath been for some time in England 
and highly applauded by the most exquisite artists ; 
containing in the haft sixty odd several figures, 
some engraved, others carved, and all to the admi- 
ration of those that beheld them. It hath two keys, 
which open seven locks, including those various 
Rarities contained therein; it was seven years 
a-making, and valued by the Authour, that famous 
artist of Germany, at Fifteen Hundred Pounds, 
and is now exposed to publique view for England’s 
satisfaction. To be seen at Bartholomew Faire, 
against the King’s Head, with other rarities by 
me, JoHN GIFFORD.’ Were it worth while, many 
other instances could be given of mis-spent ingen- 
uity on microscopic but useless articles. 


COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 


JoHN LOGAN, who has been described as one of those 
unfortunate men of genius whose life has been marked 
by disappointment and misfortune, was born at Soutra 
in East Lothian, in 1748. He early evinced poetical 
talent, and throughout the whole of his productions 
there runs a vein of tenderness, and moral sentiment 
tinged with melancholy. We give an extract from one 
of his best pieces, written during a visit to the Country 
in Autumn. 


’Trs past ! no more the Summer blooms! 
Ascending in the rear, 

Behold congenial Autumn comes, 
The Sabbath of the year ! 

What time thy holy whispers breathe, 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 
And twilight consecrates the floods ; 

While Nature strips her garment gay, 

And wears the vesture of decay, 

O let me wander through the sounding woods ! 


Ah ! well-known streams !—ah! wonted groves, 
Still pictured in my mind ! 
Oh ! sacred scene of youthful loves, 
Whose image lives behind ! 
While sad I ponder on the past, 
The joys that must no longer last ; 
The wild-flower strewn on Summer’s bier, 
The dying music of the grove, 
And the last elegies of love, 
Dissolve the soul, and draw the tender tear ! 


My steps, when innocent and young, 
These fairy paths pursued ; 

And wandering o’er the wild, I sung 
My fancies to the wood. 

I mourned the linnet-lover’s fate, 

Or turtle from her murdered mate, 
Condemned the widowed hours to wail: 

Or while the mournful vision rose, 

I sought to weep for imaged woes, 

Nor real life believed a tragic tale ! 


Alas ! Misfortune’s cloud unkind 
May summer soon o’ercast ! 

And cruel Fate’s untimely wind 
All human beauty blast ! 

The wrath of Nature smites our bowers, 

And promised fruits and cherished flowers, 
The hopes of life in embryo sweeps ; 

Pale o’er the ruins of his prime, 

And desolate before his time, 

In silence sad the mourner walks and weeps ! 


Yet not unwelcome waves the wood 
That hides me in its gloom, 
While lost in melancholy mood 
I muse upon the tomb. 
Their chequered leaves the branches shed ; 
Whirling in eddies o’er my head, 
They sadly sigh that Winter’s near : 
The warning voice I hear behind, 
That shakes the wood without a wind, 
And solemn sounds the death-bell of the year. 


Nor will I court Lethean streams, 
The sorrowing sense to steep ; 

Nor drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I love to weep. 

Belated oft by fabled rill, 

While nightly o’er the hallowed hill 
Aérial music seems to mourn ; 
I°ll listen Autumn’s closing strain ; 
Then woo the walks of youth again, 
And pour my sorrows o’er the untimely urn ! 
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